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SELF-INDULGENCE; nearly gained his cause, when she sud- | ceeding, that the lovers were remind- 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 
i —— 


CHAPTER Ix. 


continued. 


For nine years, Corissande had ne- 
ver beheld the busy stir of a populous 
town ; at first, it affected her with a 
sensation of terror. The tumultuous 
and various sounds which assailed her, 
as they advanced along the principal 
streets, reminded her of those she 
had once heard, when her family were 
destroyed, and the castle of her an- 
cestors reduced to ashes. But she 
vas now in Donneraile’s presente, all 
was business or gaiety around her, 
and, willing to be influenced Sy the 
scent, “shé “readily forgot every 
thought, save that of love. 


They arrived at the door of the lar- 
gest auberge in the place. Donner- 
aile was soon known to be an English- 
man, and, of course, supposed to be 
amilord rolling in wealth ; a circum- 
stance which the idle pide of his Eng- 
lish servant took no pains to unde- 
etive the nativesin. The best apart- 
ments were, of course, given to the 
travellers, and luxuries of every kind 
presented themselves. 


As it was early when they arrived 
Donneraile proposed walking out, to 
viewthe town, and Corissande readi- 
ly assented. They thought not of what 
they saw, but only of what they felt — 
Donneraile pressed his suite ; and the 
advocate which pleaded powerfully for 
him in the breast of Corissande had 





denly recollected that one insuperable 
bar remained. 


“Oh, I have allowed myself to 
dream,” she replied. “Your words, 
your manner, the obligations [ am un- 
der to you, all have combined to de- 
ceive me: but it cannot last. I re- 
member—Oh, well I remember the 
messenger, the fatal messenger from 
England.” 


“ Nay, Corissande, I implore you, 
trifle not thus with my feelings. We 
are alone in the wide universe, Pro- 
vidence has, in no common way, 
marked us foreach other. Led by 
the impulse of some superior power; 
I returned, to implore life er. déath 
from your fiat, and was conducted al- 
most, I may say miraculously, to be 
the means of preserving your exis- 
tence. Can you, after this signal dis- 
pensation can you reward me with mi- 
sery, with rejection.” 


«“ Move me no farther at this mo- 
ment,” she replied. “ Be assured that 
I feel—ah ! words can never say how 





deeply !—that I do indeed owe my life 
to you; and fancy not that 1 shail be 
ungrateful. But press me not farther 
to say what would make me unhappy 
for ever.” 


Corissande at length pacified and 
soothed her lover; and it was not till 
the next day, upon Pierre’s asking 
questions relative to their journey, and 
reminding her that the heritage left 
to her by the baron de Beaufort would 


ed of thcir real situation. This afford- 
ed an opportunity te Donneraile to re- 
new the subject nearest his heart ; 
and after many an ineffectual struggle, 
Corissande yielded to become his wife, 


| though no parental blessing hallowed 
their projected union. 


His mother’s letters, ever weakly 
indulgent, were explained into yet 
more satisfactory meanings ; and his 
father’s were wholly glossed over— 
Then came the dangers and difficul- 
ties she must go through in an unpro- 
tegted state in Paris; and last of all, 
and chiefly, came that overwhelming 
ieaderness, which circumstance {fa- 


-yqured, and which proved finally tri- 


Upphant. No sooner, however, had 
she given a promise, that could nor in 
honour be recalled, than the weight of 
the engagement she had thus entered 
into, weighed with an oppression up- 
on her spirits that made her really ill. 
She made an excuse, to retire soon to 
the privacy of her own chamber, and 
there, on her knees sought that par- 
don from heaven, which she felt she 
scarcely merited. 


With these melancholy impressions 
Corissande became the wife of Don- 
neraile. No pomp graced their nup- 
tials A priest, froma neighbouring 
convent, gave them the nuptial bene- 
diction ; and Pierre and Donneraile’s 
servant were the only witnesses. 


Corissande’s fate was sealed for 
ever. Pierre took leave of her, whom 
he had so long considered as his child, 
and, when he consigned her to her 








perhaps be lost, if she delayed pro- 


? 


husband's care, he said,— 
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* Guard well the treasure you have { and drove to an hotel in the Rue Co- 


obtained. Remember, you have ta- 
ken her from peace, and from the a- 
bode of good, though rustic people. 
If you betray the character thus vo- 
juntarily assumed, God, who seeth in 
secret, will reward you openly.” 


So saying he pressed Corissande in 
his arms. ‘“ Farewell, my child— 
Farewell, for the last time.” 


* Oh, not the last time !”’ sobbe«: 
Corissande, as she returned his paren- 
tial pressure—“ Not for the last time! 
that is more than I can bear to think 
of. Beassured, if I have life, 1 will 
return to you.” 


Again the old man pressed her to 
his boding heart, and leading her him- 
self towards the carriage, he aided 
her to overcome her feelings, by sub- 
duing his own. 


The carriage drove off. Long did 
-she strain her eyes to behold the last 
glimpse of one who had been as a pa- 
rent to her; and when his form faded 
in the distance, she cast herself on her 
husband’s bosom, and wept in bitter 
ness of heart, But Corissande wept 
upon that bosom where all her hap- 
piness was enthroned—and the old 
man, as he wiped away the solitary 
tears that coursed down his furrowed 
cheeks, for a moment felt alone in the 
world; he was to bend his steps back 
to Fanchon, 


It is natural to suppose that Coris- 
sande soon recovered from the sor- 
row she had felt. New scenes, new 
plans, all arising from her altered si- 
tuation, inevitably drew her thoughts 
to the scenes before her, and to the 
sole idea of making the happiness of 
him she loved. 


CHAPTER x, 
They arrived at Paris the third day, 








lumbier. 


Donncraile immediately went to the 
lawyer who was to act for Corissande ; 
and while he was engaged in a discus- 
sion with him, concerning the busi- 
ness which had first called Corissande 
from her peaceful retreat, she was bu- 
sily and painfully engaged in reading a 
‘etter from her Fanchon, The letter 
was as follows: 


« Blessings on my dear child—I 
hope she is safe at Paris, and her good 
husband as careful of her as her poor 
foster-parents have ever been. But 
why should I doubt it ?—Glad enough 
I was to embrace my Pierre; but we 
both said, as the tears rushed in our 
eyes, ‘She is gone! who knows, gone 
for ever perhaps!’ I placed the old 
oak armed-chair by the fire—but I 
saw, as well as ifhe had told me, that 
he counted the notches marked on its 
jong high back : those were the years 
when, in happy days, we used to 
measure your growth by it—there 
were six deep marks—how many more 
may we make in it, dearest one, before 
we see thy sweet face again—but we 
have not many more to mark in: this 
world. Pardon your old Fanchon, she 
ought not to write such melancholy 
things—but how can I help.it ? 


‘Here has been nothing but sad 
doings since you wentaway. The fa- 
vourite old dog howled so of nights, I 
thought no good would happen. If 
this howling bodes my death, thinks 
I, ’tis no great matter; but I used ne 
vertheless to call him in, for it made 
my heart ache to hear him. Some- 
times when I went out to seek him, 
he was only baying at the moon ; some- 
times he lay flat on the ground, with 
his nose pointed the church-yard way 
but always, at my approach, he came 





towards me, and seemed glad enough 
to come to my fire. , 


“ But, three nights ago, dear young 
lady,—'tisa sad tale I have to tell— 
prepare yourself for what is to come, 
Well, three nights ago, nothing would 
persuade Gardien tocome in; I toax- 
ed him—IJ carried a bit of victuals to 
Lim—would you believe it, dear 
young lady, the beast would not enter 
the doors, but jumped upon me, and. 
then again returned towards the part 
of the house where. your. apartment 
lies. ‘Thank God,’ saiddl, ‘ Pierre is 
here ;’ but yet the thought.did not 
prevent me from fearing somewhat 
evil might have befallen you. After 
all that terrible drowning story, what 
more of the same sort might you not 
go through ? 


“* At last, weary of calling Gardien, 
i returned to bed, and did not tely 
Pierre what | thought, for fear of vex- 
ing him, though I knew he would on- 
ly have laughed at me; but, by break 
of day, unable to sleep, I rose, and, in 
the course of my usual morning work, 
I went towardsthe @airy, which, you 
know, lies beyond your room ;—un- 
willing enough have I been, since 
your departure, to pass that way ; but 
poor folks must do that. work. 


“Oh! since the day of your dear 
sainted mother’s miseries, never have 
1 been so shocked! Immediately be- 
fore those very windows lay a long fi- 
sure wrapped in acloak, and Gardien 
by it, with his head resting thereon. — 
A cold shivering ran to my heart. I 
could not, dear lady, tell what I fear- 
ed, but | feared somewhat very terri- 
ble. The dog first roused me; for 
he no sooner beheld, than he flew fu- 
riously upon me; then recollecting 
his old mistress, he couched at my 
feet, and wagged his tail, and looked 
at me so pitiously, as much as to say, 
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be coeval with time itself—-and the 
western hemisphere will long he 
warmed and illumined by the bright 
splendor of his intellectual and moral 
excellence. 


“Oh, woe isme!’ And woe enough; 
there was, that’s sure. 


“T took courage ; and, lifting the 
mantle from the body, I beheld poor 
Louis stiff, dead. I put my hand on 
his forehead, but it was icy cold. On 
his heart—but it was still as the clod| 
on which it waslying. ‘Sweet flow- 
er, said I, ‘ how early blasted!” He 
looked, for all the world, like a crop- 
ped lily. 





Doctor Benjamin Rush was one of 
those rare aud transcendant models of 
worth and wisdom, whose memory the 

heart of man delights to cherish— 





Henceforward he will rank with the | 
There was nothing fearfui| few illustrious worthies who, at dis- 


in his aspect ; his features were not} tant and uncertain periods, have been | 


distorted; a slight frown contracted | permitted by a beneficient Providence 


his brow, but his mouth seemed still | to visit the world to exhibit to mankind | 


to smile even in death. 


/umphant virtue—to enlarge the boun- 
“ Poor young man, he had long been 


very mad; but madness does not kill 

people ; no, but sorrow may. A bough | 
of the cypress was clenched fast in one 
hand, the other was on his heart. Ab! | 


daries of human knowledge—and to 
adorn, and exalt, and glorify their na- 
tive land, 


On the decease of any individual 
poor young man, his pain lay there.— | whose mind hath been illumined by 


But, dear lady, yours, too, will ache | the hallowed fire of genius, or whose | 


when you read this woetul story; and | breast the rays of an active and com- 
I will not tell you more of it shan is | prehensive benevolence have warmed ; 
necessary; yet somehow I thought | the public interestis usually manifest- 
you would not have been pleased if 1 | ed in an eager and laucabie curiosity, 
passed it overin silence, for that would}to know the particulars of a life thus 
have been unfeeling “We must re- | useful and distinguished. 


Towards its 
joice with those that rejoice,’ saith the gra 


tification in the present instance, I 
good book; but we must also week | have little to offer; and where facts 
with those that weep. can be produced, it is unpardonable to 
indulge conjecture. To a more intel- 


lizent and able pen, therefore, the A- 


To be coniznued, 
———=SsSs —————— 
From the Richmond Enquuer. 


| particulars respecting their illustrieus 

BIOGRAPHI NOT ! : : 
APHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE) countryman ; in the mean time the fol- 
Doctor Rusu. iowing hasty and imperfect memorial 


h | may not be unacceptable : 


All that is perishable of Rusu hath 
soughtthe tomb! ‘The dread minis- 


ance he hath so oft-| Dr. Rush was born near Philadel- 
en broken, has at last fearfully execut-| 


| phia, and received the elements of his 
ed his warrant. The social and en-| professional education under the aus- 
lightened friend, the patriot of the | pices of the late Dr. Redman of that 
revolution, the pre-eminent physician, 
is alas! 


1 
i 


ter of fate, whose 


city. Atthe usual age he crossed the 
Atlantic, and remained several years 

at Edinburgh, prosecuting his medi- 
ut whase duration will’ cal studies, with what success his 


forever hid from mortal eve ; 
but he has left behind him, in his la- | 
bors, a monume! 


|a bright example of stedfast and tri- 


| the surface. 












| numerous publications bear ample and 
|honorable testimony. ‘The university 
|of the Scotish metropolis enjoyed at 
‘that time the highest reputation asa 
school of medicine, which was sup- 


| ported by the herculean abilities of 
Cullen, Monroe, Duncan, Gregory and 
Black; under such preceptors, it can- 
not be doubted, that the eager and ex- 
cursive mind of Rush had ample range 
for its brightest and highest energies. 


In the bright blaze of light, howe- 
ver, with which this seminary was in- 
vested, a clear and impartial eye could 
not fail to discern the semblance of not 
a few opaque spots of traditional and 
consecrated error, which floated on 
Such was the eye of our 
ingenious student, who first warily ex- 
amined, then doubted, and finally fair- 


' 
_ ly cast off the fetters, in which a blind 


and prescriptive veneration for estab- 
lished names and antiquated dogmas 
would have bound him. 


But a new era was silently effecting 


| in medicine, and about this time the 


Elements?of Brown were ushered to 
the light. Rush, with the exclama- 
tion of “ Nunc Lusit, refulget” on his 
lips, hailed the dawn of more correct 


| principles in his art, of which this 


| system was the prototype, with propi- 


imerican public must look for minute | 





tiary and grateful emotion. Reyard- 
less who was his leader, whilst truth 
shone on the banners, he was amongst 
the first in whom the merits of this 
work found a willing advocate : and it 
is not the lightest of his praise, that 
whilst he invariably condemned the 
pernicious practice which this system 
details. he has possessed sufficient 
candor to own himself isdebted for 
some of his leading principles in the 
sanative art, to its great brit ill-fated 
author—an author, it may be adced, 
who ami* the billows of adversity, the 
persecution of his enemies, and the 

















% 
gioom of a jail, with that firm confi- 
dence in his strength which only 
great minds can experience, nobly 
maintaining the superiority of his sys- 
tem, and braved the ingratitude of 
mankind. 


Under the auspices of this admira- 
ble physician, the medical school of 
Pennsylvania was making rapid advan- 
ces tuwards the attainment of full 
grown reputation and fame. He has 
innovated on every department of sci- 
ence, however connected with his fa- 
vorite pursuit; he has, in fact, raised 
to its foundation the ancient Gothic 
and gloomy superstructure of medi- 
cine, and onthe ruin has erected a 
mighty and most magnificent edifice, 
of which he is the undoubted and sole 
architect, and around the firm base of 
which, the billows of envy and detrac- 
tion will waste their fury in vain. 

To be continued. 
— w @ = 
From the Analectic Magazine, ~ 
BIOGRAPHY OF COMMODORE STEPHEN 
DECATUR, 
Concluded. 

The feelings of the gallant Decatur 
on receiving this intelligence, may 
more casily be imagined than descri- 
bed. Every consideration of prudence 
and safety was lost in his eagerness to 
punish so dastardly an act, and to a- 
venge the death of a brother so basely 
murdered. He pushed within the e- 
nemy’s line with his single boat, and 
having succeeded in getting alongside 
his retreating foe, boarded her at the 
head of eleven men, who were all the 
Americans he had left. 


The fate of this contest was ex- 
tremely doubtful for twenty minutes. 
Allthe Americans except four were 
now severely wounded. Decatur now 
singled out the commander as the pe- 
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culiar object of his vengeance. The 
Turk was armed with an espontoon, 


Decatur with a cutlass ; in attempting | 


to cutoff the head of the weapon, his 
sword struck on the iron, and bLroke 
close tothe hilt. The 
moment made a push, which slightly 


wounded him in the right arm and | 


breast. He immediately seized tie 


spear and closed with him. 


turuppermost. By this time the Turk 
had drawn a dagger from his belt, and 
was about to plunge it in the body of 
his foe, when Decatur caught his 
arm, and shot him with a pistol, which 
he had taken from his pocket. Du- 
ring the time they were struggling on 
the deck, tne crews rushed to the aid 
of their commanders, anda most san- 
guinary conflict took place, insomuch, 
that when Decatur had despatched his 
adversary, it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty he could extricate himself from 
the killed and woynded that had fallen 
around him. 


It is with no common feeling of ad- 
miration that we record an instance of 
heroic courage, and loyal self devo- 
tion, on the part of a common sailor, 
During the early part of Decatur’s 
struggle with the Turk, he was assail- 
ed in rear by one of the enemy, who 
had just aimed a blow at his head with 
his sabre, that must have been fatal ; 
at this fearful juncture, 4 noble heart- 
ed tar, who had been so badly wound- 
ed as to lose the use of his hands, see- 
ing no other means of saving his 
commander, rushed between him and 
the uplifted sabre, and received the 
blow on his own head, which fractu- 
red his skull. We leve to pause and 
honor great actions in humble life, 
because they speak well for human na- 
ture. Men of rank and stationin so- 
ciety often do gallant deeds, in a man- 





Tark at this | 


A fierce | 
struggle ensued, and both fell, Deca- | 


; her hom necessity. 


Their conspicu- 
/Ous situation obliges them to do so, 
or their eagerness for glory urges 
| them on ; but an act hike this we have 
| mentioned, so desperate, yet so disin. 
terested ; done by an obscure, unam- 
| bidious individual, a poor sailor, can 
spring trom nothing but innate noble- 
_ncss of soul. We are happy to add 
that this generous fellow survived, and 
now receives a pension from govern- 
ment. 


| Decatur succeeded in getting with 
| beth of his prizes to the squadron, and 
| the next day received the highest com- 
| mendation, in a general order, from 
commodore Preble. When that able 
offiecr was superseded in the com- 
| mand of the squadron, he gave the 
Constitution to capt. Decatur, who 
/ had, some time before, received his 
|commission. From that ship he was 
removed to the Congress, and return- 
ed home in her when peace was con- 
cluded with Tripoli, On his return to 
the United States, he was employed in 
superintending gun boats, until the af- 
fair of the Chesapeake, when he was 
ordered to supersede commodore Bar- 
ron in the command of that ship, since 
which period he has had the command 
of the southern squadron. When the 
United States was again put in com- 
mission, he was removed frem the 
Chesapeake to that frigate. 


The foregoing particulars were 
furnished us by a friend, as materials 
from which to form a biography ; but 
we were so well pleased with the sim- 
plicity, consciseness and modesty of 
the narration, that we resolved to lay 
it before our readers with merely a 
few trivial alterations. 


The present war with Great Britain 
has given commodore Decatur another 
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opportunity of adding to the laurels he | tain Carden has not been ingenuous in j Honoured by is country, beloved by 
had alveady won. On the 25ih Octo- his account ofthis affair. He men- | his fricnds, and blessed by the affec- 
tions, that “after an hour’s action the | tions of an amiable and elegant wo- 


bér, 1812, in lat. 38, N. lon. 29, 30 

he fell in with his B. M. shi Macedo- 
nian, mounting 49 carriage guns.— 
This was one of the finest frigates in 
the British navy, and commanded by 
capt. John S. Carden, one of the a- 
blest officers. She was in prime or- 
der, two years old, and but four months 
out of dock. The enemy being to 
windward, had the advantage of choo- 
sing his own distance ; and, supposing 
the United States to be the Essex, 
{which only mounts carronades,) kept 
at first at leng shot, and did not at any 
moment come within the complete ef- 
fect of the musketry and grape. After 
the frigates had come to close action 
the battle was terminated in a very 
short period by the enemy’s surrend- 
er. The whole engagement lasted for 
an hour and a half, being prolonged by 
the distance at which the early part of 
it was fought, and by aheavy swell of 
the sea. The superior gunnery of the 
Americans was apparent in this, as in 
all our other actions. The Macedo- 
nian lost her mizzen-mast, fore and 
main top-masts and main yard, and 
was much cut up in the hull. Her loss 


was thirty killed, and sixty eight) 


wounded. The damage of the United 
States was comparatively trivial, four 
killed and seven wounded; and she 
suffered so littie in her hull and rig- 
ging, that she might have continued 
her cruize, had not commodore Deca- 
tur thought it important to convoy his 
prize into port. His reception of cap- 
tain Carden on board of the U. States 
was truly characteristic. On presen- 
ting his sword, Decatur observed that 
he could not think of taking the sword 
of an officer who had defended his ship 
so gallantly, but he should be happy 
go take him by the hand. 

We are sorry to observe that. cap- 











enemy backed and came to the wind, 
and I was then enabled to bring her to 
close action.” Now, on the contrary, 
we have it from the very best authori- 
ty, that the United States was close 
hauled to the wind, and her command- 
er was extremely anxious to come to 
close quarters. There are other 
parts of capt. Carden’s official letter 
that are exceptionable, but we shall 
pass them over without comment. 





man. He is now in the very prime of 
life, pleasing in his person, of an in- 
telligent and interesting countenance, 
and an eye in whose mild and bril- 
liant lustre, spirit, enterprize and ur- 
banity are happily blended. His de- 
portment is manly and unassuming, 
and his manners peculiar gentle and 
engaging: uniting the polish of the 
gentieman with the frank simplicity of 


it| the sailor. It is with the most perfect 


is natural for a proud and gallant mind | delight that we have noticed our’ naval 


to writhe under humiliation, and to 
endeavor to paliate the disgrace of de- 
feat: but a truly magnanimous spirit 
would scorn to do it at the expense of a 
brave and generous foe. Capt. Car- 
den must know that he had it in his 
power toclose with the United States 
whenever he pleased, and that there 
was no movement om the part of com- 
modore decatur to prevent it. We a- 
gaia repeat, that it is with regret’ we 
notice any instance of disengenuous- 
nessin an officer whose general cha- 
racter we admire, and whose deport- 
ment at all times to our countrymen 
has been such as to entitle him to their 
highest good will. 


It is not one of the least circumstan- 
ces of commodore Decatur’s good for- 
tune, or rather good management, 
that he convayed his prize, in her shat- 
tered condition, across a vast exteni of 
ocean, swarming with foes, and con. 
ducted her triumphantly into port 5 
thus placing immediately before the 
eyes of his countrymen a noble trophy 
of his own skill, and of national prow- 
ess. 


Such has been the brilliant career 
of this naval hero. In private life his 
fortune has been equally propitious. 


| 





officers, on returning from the gallant 
achievements which are the universal 
topics of national pride and exultation, 
Sinking at once into unostentatious and 
and quiet citizens, No vainglorious 
boastings, no puerile gasconades, are 
ever heard frem their lips; of their e- 
nemy they always speak with courtesy 
and respect: of their own exploits, 
with unaffected modesty and frank- 
ness. With the aspiring ardor of tru- 
ly brave spirits, they pay but little re- 
gard to the past; their whole souls 
seems stretched towards the future. 


Into such hands we confide, with- 
out apprehension or reserve, our na- 
tional interests and honor; to this 
handful of gallant worthies is alloted 
the proud destiny of founding the na- 
val fame of the nation, and of thus 
having their names inseparably con- 
nected with the glory of their country, 

—=- > 

An Irishman one day angling by a 
bridge, ona sudden there came a vio- | 
lent shower of rain, and Pat crept un- 
der the arch of the bridge, and was ob- 
served by anether, who said to him, 
“ Pat, the devil a bite will you get:’ 
“but” answered Pat, “ don’t you know 
that the fish will flock under here to 
keep out of the rgin.”’ 























































































































































Lyom /e Portland Gazeite. 


THE LOST BOY. 

Ma.Suintey—The following re. 
lation may serve as a Caution when 
children are lost in the woods, not to 
give over the search for them, till it is 
morally certain that they are dead. It 
las been thought by some that 4 child 
in a similar situation to the one descri* 
bed below might live ten or twelve 
days: if so, how many children have 
been left to starve after two or three 
days search only. 


A son of Mr. Henry Hobbs of Bald- 
win, about five years old, going to a 
ucighbour’s on the 10th inst. took the 


; loging road for the right path, which 


led him directly into tae woods, by 
which means he was lost, The cir- 
cumstance was not discovered till 
nearly night, diligent search was made 
but he could not be found, there being 
a continued forrest for a number -of 
Information 
was given in the evening to the inha- 
bitants of the adjacent towns, who: ap- 
peared fully to sympathise withthe dis- 
tressed parents, and assembled on the 
next and succeeding days to the num- 
nerof 70 or 80 persons, who marshal- 
ied themselves in regular order, at a- 
bout 5 rods distance from each other, 


miles in every direction. 


carrying a front of more than a mile 
in length. No discovery was made of 
the boy till the i3th when they saw his 
tracks in the mud, upwards of two 
miles from home : still it was thought 
he could not be living, for if the bears 
had notdevoured him, he must have 
perished with cold, as there had been 
several showers, after he was lost, and 
the nights so cold as to freeze the 
ground; the child was thinly clad, 
without stockings orshoes Notwith- 
standing the liule probability of suc- 
cess all hands agreed to persevere in 
the search one day longer, and on the 
14th about 10 o’clock 4. M they found 
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him three miles from home. He ap- 
peared to be walking moderately in a 
very composed frame of mind, and al- 
though the weather was rainy and the 
searchers completely wet, the boy’s 
clothes were dry : he was asked what 
prevented him from being wet, he said 
that he had just got up, that he slept 
in a hollow log, where he lie dry and 
warm ; thathe had not suffered with 
cold, that he lie two nights under the 
sides of large logs, and two nights in 
hollow logs, that he covered his feet 
with dry leaves, which he collected so 
as to keep them warm, that he had ate 
nothing but a piece of a partridge 
which he found in his travels, and it 
tasted good, that he cid not cry or run, 
his clothes were whole and buttoned 
up, with his birch bark hat on, which 
he said he always hung upon a bush, 
when he went to bed; his feet were 
much swollen, but not bruised; his 


ly nursing him a few days he was fully 
restored. 
—e 2s 
A CHARM, 

The Aborigines of America were 
justly abhorred for their eruelty to 
their captives. A Highland sergeant 
who was in the troopthat was com- 
manded by General Oglethop, happen - 
ed to be taken prisoner by an ambus- 
cade. The savages made a triumphal 
entry into one of their towns, and 
their prisoner was committed to safe 
custody until the preparations for his 
torture were completed. When he 
was brought out of prison, the whole 
exhibition of mangling instruments, 
irons .o be heated to burn out his 
eyes, kc. were displayed before him.— 
These aggravations of the horrors of 
death he wished to avoid, and desi- 
ring amoment’s pause, he addressed 























them in a long oration concluding with 
informing them that he was gifted 





with preternatural power ; for that one 





countenance was placid and by sist es 





ofhis relations presented him with a 
never failing charm, which rendered 
him invulnerable to every weapon of 
war. ‘ Hew else could I have escaped 
death in the late dreadful conflicts, 
wherein, | call your prowess to wit- 
ness, that I was neither idle nor unex- 
posed! This secret will I reveal in 
compensation for my forfeit life, to the 
warlike tribe whose grateful slave I 
am.” These Indians listened with ea- 
gerness to a proposal so flattering to 
their military turn, and after a short 
consultation uuited the arms of the 
prisoner; who requested that his 
broad sword might be delivered to one 
of the stoutest and boldest of their 
warriors. The Highlanders afterwards 
bared his neck, and with a gay coun- 
tenance, and in a loud voice, cried out, 
‘*Now behold, O Americans! the a- 
mazing evidence of my veracity and fi- 
delity'—do you, selected chieftain, 
exert your utmost force, which shall 
+ not only fail to sever my head, but will 
noveven erase the skin of my enchant- 
ed-neck.” He then laid his head upon 
the block—the Indian directed a for- 
ced blow, with skill and strength,-- 
and the head was in an instant severed 
from the body. forever and forever ! 
The Highlander thus evaded the tor- 
ture which many of his countrymen 
had suffered in this inhospitable clime- 





—<x_ € - 

A buck of the town being taken be- 
fore a justice that was rather crooked, 
alter the other witnesses were examin- 
ed, ** What have you to suy ?”’ said the 
justice. “ Nothing atall,” replied the 
spark, “ for] see you are ail on one 
side.” 

THREE TOUCH STONES, 

An ancient sage uttered the follow- 
ing apothegm: “ The goodness of 
gold is tried by fire, the goodness of 
women by gold, and the goodness of 
men by the ordeal of women.” 























NEW-YORKE: 
SATURDAY, JUNE 26. 
—ito= 

By the last accounts from New-Lon- 
don, the Blockading Squadron has re 
ceived a considerable augmentation of 
its forces, and from their movements, 
together with the favorableness of the 
weather, animmediate attack was ap- 
prehended, 


It is reported by letters from Alba- 
ny, that the British have landed at Os- 
weoo, and carried off the military 
stores at that place to the amount of 
200,000 dollars, and burnt the town. 


It is ulso rumoured that the town of 
Sodus, in Ontario county, had also 
been plundered and burnt. * 





From the London Courier of April 5. 


DISCOVERY OF THE BODY OF KING 
CHARLES I. 

The day before the interment of ber 
Royal Highness the Dutchess of Brun- 
swick, inthe new vault in St.George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, a discovery was 
made by the workmen 
cient coffins, one of lead the other of 
stone His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, being down at Windsor on 
Thursday evening, he was of course, 
consulted about the mode of exploring 
these royal remains, which he directed 
to be immediately done in his pre- 
sence. Sir Henry Halford attended his 
Royal Highness to the vault, when the 
leaden coffin being unsoldered, a body 
appeared, covered over with a waxed 
cloth; on csrefully stripping the head 
and face, the countenance of the unfor- 
tunate martyr, Charles the First, im- 
mediately appeared, in features appa- 
Sir 


of two an- 


rently perfect as when he lived. 
Henry Halfo:d now endeavoured to 
raise the body from the coffin, in at- 
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tempting which the head fell from it? 
and discovered the irregular fissure 
made by the axe, which appeared to 
have been united byacement. What 
added considerable to the interest of 
this extraordinary spectacle was, that 
as the head separated from the neck, a 
fluid drop of the appearance of bleod 
fell upon the hand of Sir Henry Hal- 
lord, which he accounts for, by sup 
posing it to have been the dissolution 
of some congealed bivod, on its being 
exposed to the warmth of the air. 


‘The body of the Royal Martyr was 
always known to have been interred at 
Windsor, but so privately, that the 
spot could never be ascertained till 
now. The stone coffin was next open- 
ed, which, from its inscription, was 
found to contain the remains of Henry 
VIIL. consisting of nothing more than 
the skull and principal limb bones, 
which appeared in a perfect state, 





A great crowd being gathered about 
a poor cobler, who had just died*iri the 
street, a man asked Alexander Ste- 
vens what he had seen ? “ Only a cob. 
ler’s end,”’ replied he. 





SWEET STRAINS OF HOPE. 


Sweet strains of Hope yon Cherub sings, 
To cheer the maidens heart, 

Where loves soft image closely clings 
Tho’ doom’d alas to part! 

The slaughtering sword hope turns aside, 
The vengeful foe disarms, 

Nor pain, nor peril, can betide, 

Yet haste to these fond arms. 

For strould thy guardian anget fail, 

And true love's pray’fs be vain, 

And sighs that swell eath passing gale 
‘Thy safety not obtain ; 

Nor god of battles grant bis aid, 

To shield thee from ali harms, 

‘Then let thy ever constant maid 

Secure hee in these arms. 





SONG——LOVELY JANE. 





| Oft wash’d the flowery greén, 

Where cowslips spriag in modest pride, 
And drooping lillies lean ; 

Like Sol’s bright beams that gild the east, 
And cheer us (rom his fane, 


To give my pan'ing bosom rest, 
Appear’d my lovely Jane. 


Her eye was like a watery sun, 

And glistened with a tear, 

The accents trembled on her tongue, 

Her heart beat hard with fear; 

“O check” [ cry’d “ These heaving sighs, 
“« That falling tear refrain, 

“ For Lam come to dry the tears 

“ Of faithful lovely Jane.” 


“* I know thy father (or thee sought 

“ A youth of wedtth and fame, 

“I come with both, and honor frapeht, 
“ His daugh er now to clajars" “ 

“ Her sparkling eyes’6f heavenly blue 
“ Now joyfuLtorrents rain, 

os f am blest, for she is true, 

“ My faithful lovely Jane.” 


— © ene 


MARRIED. 








*T was where sweet Sbennon’s silver tide, 


At Rhinebeck, on Tuesday, the 15th ul- 
timo, by the Reverend Mr. M‘Murray, Mr 
Charles P, Adrianee, to Miss Sally Camp, 
daughter of Aaron Caurp. 

At Cow Neck, (L. 1.) on Wednesday, the 
2d inst. by the Rev. Zechariah H. Kuypers, 
William Remsen, Jun. of Great Neck, i. I- 
to Miss Martha Dodge, daughter of William 
Dodge, Esq. of the former place. 

On the 29ih May, by the Rev. Mr. Wis- 
ner, Jesse W. Floyd, of Smithtown, L. I. 
to Miss Miami Shepherd, daugbter of John 
Shepherd, Esq. of Athens, Pennsylvania. 


DIED. 


On Monday morning, after a tedious ill- 
ness, Mr. Wiiliam Abboson, in the Sist 
year of his age. 

Lately, in New-Orleans, Evan Jones, a- 
ged 75 years. Mr. Jones was a na.ive of N- 
York, but had been upwards of 50 years a 
residen’ of Louisiana. 

On Sa‘urday last, Miss Maria Palmer, a- 
ged 1% years, daugh'er of William Palmer, 
of Greenwich. 

On Saturday last, Mr. Isreel Disosway, 
for many years a respee’able merehan: of 
this city. 




































































{From the Builin Evenmg Lerad.| | 
THE TOPER’S PORTRAIT, 

In its original colours. 
What skiiful limner, in so small a space, 
In colours of ao common hue, 
From solar crimson to cerulean biue, 
Hath sketch’d the ruddy Baechanalian face, 
So boldly and so true ? 


The artist was no water-coloured wight ; 
Who congregates the motley rays of light 
In‘o a vulgar medly—mixed and melied ; 
Who, for the meagre outline of a head, 
Cicinds down the sickly white, and dauby 
red 
With which time out of mind, the human 
face he’s pelted. 


He, happier artist, rather chose 
His kindred colours to compose 
Of the same stock th’ original inherits : 
Prompt to the impulse of the thought 
Elate the reeling painter sought, 
Deep in the cellar’s store, the diff’rent wines 
and spirits. 


Dipping his brush their bues among, 

Around the semblance of each grace he 
flung, 

And saw with all a painter’s eyes, 

The teeming colvurs in reflection rise. 


Shooting within the ¢!.wing cheek, 

He saw the blush of * herry streak ; 

Paler it seem’d, as more remote it rose, 

And deeper as it reach’d the precinct of 
the nose. 


Huge and uneven—as it met the view, 


Reflecting all the wines on earth, iu one col 





Now, ever and anon, he sipp’d 

rhe nectar where his brush was dipp’d ; 
And joyous as the likeness rose to view, 
Drank deeply to the jolly dog he drew. 


With Port, or what is Blackstrap tritely 
nam’d, 

{he shady ringlets of the hair he fram’d, 

W hike Claret o’er a cooler skin, 

Crept through the whiskers down upon 
the chin. 


Now with Madeira’s lighter dyes 

He paints the regions of the eyes ; 

With ardent hues the founts of sight he 
cheers, 


And Champaign sparkles from their lam- 
bent spheres. 
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The lines of thought in sombre hue ; 
Curtain’d the vivid eye in shade,—and now 
With Brandy bronz’d the brow. 


At length a larger brush he chose 

And spread the Purple Grape upon the 
nose, 

Which like a burning promontory rose, 


Dim in a strange discoloured light, 
Which glow’d a rainbow on the sight, 


lected blue. 


Yet was its summit solar tipt, 

Where rosier wines the brush had dipt, 

And rownd its rugged sides arose 

Such craters as Vesuvius shows : 

Emblems they are of epicurean prog, 

By toping wights yelept the blossoms of 
the grog. 


And now th’ elated artist’s eyes 

Reflect the picture’s ardent dyes! 

Pausing, with self complacent smile 

He views the radiant work awhile, 

And musing on the world’s applause, 

This short, but useful lesson draws ; 

That he who Bacchus vot’ry drew, 

Should chose no water colour hew, 

While wine, which rent the shackles of 
restraint, 

Gave to his genius power, and to his pen” 
cil paint. 

M. de St. Evremond says, that “ when we 

are young, we live to love, and when we 

are old, we love to live.” 








SCHOOL, 

THE subscriber wishes to inform his pa- 
trons and the public, that he has commen- 
ced School at No. 122 Reed-street, N. York ; 
and teaches the art of Penmanship upon the 
latest and most approved plan, and proffers 
to equal any: and has introduced an entire 
new plan of teaching spelling and reading, 
whereby pupils ill, in three months. ac- 
quire more correct knowledge therein, than 
they possibly can in six months by any o- 
ther plan or means hitherto used: Encour- 
agement at which, and the other branches 
of English Literature, is earnestly solicited. 
The strictest attention will be paid to order 
and the civil deportment of the pupils. 


WM. D. LAZELL. 






A LINE OF STAGES 
Between New-York and Hartford, 


Will commence running on Monday the 
3d day of May, instant, as follows, viz. 
Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 

Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at eleven 

o’clock, A. M. and arrive at Mount-Plea- 

sant the same day, in a commodious packet 
fitted up for that purpose. Leave Mount- 

Pleasant the next morning at 4 o’clock, and 

arrive at Hartford the same evening. 


The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Fiiday, at 4 o’- 
clock, A. M. arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will ar- 
rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete the route. 


Fare for a single passenger, six dollars. 
Way passengers, six pence per mile. 


Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every attention will 
be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers. 


Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlandt- 
street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt's, Mount 
Pleasant ; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abel Lewis’s, Bristol, where travel- 
lers will meet with every accommodation. 

May 1. 
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Now with more sober hand, he drew 


june 5. 





Printing in general neatly exect:'ed. 





